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B  Xxttle  Stors  of  tbe  past. 

WEET  remembrances  of  an  Old  World  and  a  New 
breathe  about  the  very  campus  of  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary.  Chartered  in  1693  by  an 
English  king  and  queen,  and  bearing  their  names, 
the  college,  fostered  by  royalty  and  the  care  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  soon  became  associated  with  all  the  activities  of  early 
Virginia.  Its  dormitories  bear  the  name  of  the  English  estate 
of  the  wise  Sir  Robert  Boyle,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  names  of  Virginia's  illustrious  sons,  Ewell  and  Taliaferro. 
The  president's  house,  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire,  was  re- 
stored at  the  private  cost  of  a  king  of  France,  and  the  statue  of 
the  popular  royal  governor,  Lord  Botetourt,  still  stands  on  a 
campus  made  sacred  by  the  footsteps  of  the  patriots,  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Marshall  and  Monroe. 

The  college  lived  on  with  a  fair  degree  of  success  under  its 
first  president,  Dr.  James  Blair,  until  October  29,  1705,  when 
it  was  unfortunately  burned.  The  work  of  teaching  went  for- 
ward in  spite  of  this  disaster,  and  in  171 1,  the  college  had  been 
rebuilt  upon  the  old  walls;  with  the  addition  in  1723  of  the 
new  Brafferton  building,  which  was  at  first  used  as  the  Indian 
School.  Later  the  south  wing  was  added  to  the  college  building 
for  a  chapel,  in  1732,  and  in  the  same  year  the  president's  house 
was  erected. 

Through  a  checkered  career  as  full  of  strife  as  of  usefulness, 
the  college,  with  a  faculty  of  seven,  went  on  in  her  labors  train- 
ing men  for  the  important  struggle  which  was  to  come.  This 
struggle,  the  Revolution,  cost  the  college  dearly  in  loss  of  funds 
and  revenue.  A  great  change  came  in  1779,  when  Jefferson, 
who  had  been  made  one  of  the  visitors  of  the  college,  with  the 
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assistance  of  the  college  president,  James  Madison,  induced  the 
board  to  change  the  courses  in  a  radical  manner.  The  college 
was  changed  to  a  university,  and  schools  of  modern  lan- 
guages, municipal  law — the  first  of  their  kind  in  America — 
were  introduced. 

It  was  during  this  period,  too,  that  a  general  lecture  system 
was  introduced,  as  well  as  free  election  among  the  courses. 
From  this  time  until  1817  the  college  enjoyed  a  season  of  pros- 
perity, but  about  the  latter  date  it  suffered  somewhat  from  the 
transference  of  Jefferson's  patronage  to  his  projected  university 
at  Charlottesville. 

Under  President  Dew  and  a  remarkably  able  faculty,  the 
attendance  was  increased  to  one  hundred  and  forty  in  1839,  a 
larger  number  than  had  hitherto  attended  the  college.  A  brief 
period  of  unfortunate  internal  strife  was  followed  by  a  revival 
of  strength  and  influence  under  Presidents  Johns  and  Ewell, 
until  the  unfortunate  fire  of  1859;  when  for  a  second  time  the 
main  building  was  destroyed,  with  the  precious  contents  of  the 
library.  The  building  was  restored  by  the  next  year.  In  1861 
the  war  made  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  work  of  the  college, 
and  during  the  civil  strife  the  main  building  was  destroyed 
by  fire  for  the  third  time;  not,  however,  as  before,  by  accident, 
but  by  the  hands  of  Federal  soldiers. 

After  the  war,  the  college  opened  in  1865  with  Colonel  Ben- 
jamin Ewell,  president,  but  for  financial  reasons  it  was  forced  to 
close  in  1881,  until  1888;  when  with  the  assistance  of  the  State, 
it  was  reorganized  and  reopened  with  Dr.  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  presi- 
dent. A  period  of  new  life  and  usefulness  was  begun  and  has 
continued  until  now,  so  that  the  college  was  never  in  a  more 
prosperous  state.  In  1906  the  college  became  strictly  a  State 
institution  and  is  operated  by  a  board  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia. 
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Hdbere  TKHilliam  ant>  flDarp  Xe&  tbe  Was- 

HIRST,  be  it  noted  that  the  founders  of  William  and 
Mary  were  the  first  to  dream  of  establishing  a  college 
in  America,  for  in  antecedents  the  history  of  the 
college  goes  back  to  the  proposed  college  at  Henrico 
(1619).  The  idea,  checked  for  a  time  by  the  Indian  massacre 
of  1622,  never  died  away,  and  from  it  came,  in  1693,  William 
and  Mary,  which  is,  therefore,  second  to  Harvard  in  date  of 
actual  beginning. 

There  follow  some  of  the  things  in  which  the  college  has 
priority.     William  and  Mary  was: 

The  first  American  college  to  receive  a  charter  from  the 
crown:  this  was  dated  1694,  under  seal  of  the  Privy  Council; 

The  first  and  only  college  to  be  granted  a  coat  of  arms  from 
the  Herald's  College,  1694 ; 

The  first  American  college  to  have  a  full  faculty  of  presi- 
dent, six  professors,  writing  master  and  usher. 

The  first  medals  awarded  in  America  as  collegiate  prizes 
were  those  donated  by  Lord  Botetourt,  1771. 

The  first  Greek  letter  fraternity  was  founded  at  William  and 
Mary  on  December  5,  1776.  This  fraternity,  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  is  the  great  honor  society  of  the  foremost  institutions  of 
learning  in  America. 

The  first  elective  system  of  studies ; 

The  first  honor  system ; 

The  first  schools  of  Modern  Languages  and  of  Municipal  Law 
were  established  in  1779,  under  the  influence  of  Jefferson. 

The  first  college  to  teach  political  economy  was  William  and 
Mary,  in  1784. 

The  first  school  of  history  was  founded  here  in  1803. 
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from  tbe  Ibonor  IRoIL 

Presidents  of  the  United  States 
Thomas  Jefferson 
James  Monroe 
John  Tyler 

Governors  of  Virginia 
Thomas  Jefferson 
Benjamin  Harrison   (1773) 
Edmund  Randolph  (1766) 
Beverly  Randolph 
James  Monroe 
John  Page 
William  H.  Cabell 
John  Tyler,  Sr. 
Wilson  Cary  Nicholas 
James  P.  Preston 
John  Tyler 
W.  B.  Giles 
L.  W.  Tazewell 
Wyndham  Robertson 
John  M.  Gregory 
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Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
John  Marshall  (1775) 
John  Blair 

Bushrod  Washington   (1778) 
Philip  P.  Barber 

Signers  of  Declaration  of  Independence 
George  Wythe 
Thomas  Jefferson 
Carter  Braxton   (1777) 
Benjamin  Harrison 

Other  Distinguished  Alumni 
Spencer  Roane  and  St.  George  Tucker,  Jurists 
Generals  Winfield  Scott  and  Wm.  B.  Taliaferro,  Soldiers 
Bishops  Madison  and  Randolph,  Clergymen 
tames  Barron  Hope  and  James  Lindsay  Gordon,  Poets,  etc. 


"Yea,  to  cherish  forever  the  fire  from  heaven  this  fostering 
fane  was  built 
That  its   rays  might  show  through  the  centuries  where 
freedom's  well-springs  lay; 
To  nurse  the  hope  for  which  the  blood  of  the  Martyrs  of  God 
was  spilt 
In  the  light  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day." 

— James  Lindsay  Gordon. 

{From  a  poem  read  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.) 
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Mbere  tbe  College  is  Situated 

THE  College  of  William  and  Mary  is  particularly  for- 
tunate in  its  location.  Within  six  miles  of  ancient 
Jamestown  and  the  James  River,  only  twelve  miles 
from  historic  Yorktown  and  itself  teeming  with 
storied  associations,  Williamsburg  is  yet  in  touch  with  the  very 
heart  of  the  Virginia  of  the  present.  Situated  on  the  C.  &  O. 
Railroad,  the  town  is  easily  reached  from  Richmond  or  Norfolk 
and  is  within  half  an  hour's  ride  of  Newport  News. 

Here  in  former  days  was  the  seat  of  Virginia  government ; 
here  the  royal  governors  lived;  here  was  the  state  house  and 
the  famous  Raleigh  Tavern  which  was  noted  still  in  later  times ; 
Bruton  Church,  artistically  restored,  the  old  Powder  Horn,  the 
homes  of  Wythe  and  Blair  and  Randolph,  and  scores  of  inter- 
esting things  are  to  be  seen  in  Williamsburg.  In  recent  years 
the  town  has  become,  more  and  more,  an  educational  center, 
and  now,  besides  the  college,  has  a  good  high  school  and  an  insti- 
tute for  young  ladies. 

The  town  is  beautiful  and  quaint  in  itself;  old-fashioned  in 
its  buildings;  full  of  green  places  and  broad  spreading  trees; 
with  wide  attractive  streets.    The  health  of  the  town  is  excellent. 


"The  revival  of  that  close  connection  between  education  and 
good  citizenship  made  the  college  of  William  and  Mary  a  semi- 
nary of  statesman." — Herbert  B.  Adams. 


"The  seat  of  literature  at  Williamsburg  has  ever  in  my  view 
been  an  object  of  veneration." — Geo.  Washington. 
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Cbangee  on  tbe  Campus, 

QO  WHERE  more  markedly  than  at  William  and  Mary 
has  Virginia  conservatism  been  wedded  to  a  new 
spirit  of  progress.  Within  the  last  five  years  there 
have  come  into  the  faculty  six  new  full  professors, 
several  associates  and  a  number  of  assistants;  in  that  time  also 
there  have  been  raised  upon  the  campus  the  Science  Hall  and 
the  new  Library,  both  buildings  of  great  usefulness  and  pleasing 
appearance.  Through  the  gift  of  a  generous  friend,  a  new  ath- 
letic field  has  been  constructed,  and  the  whole  campus  has  been 
improved  by  the  new  buildings  and  the  removal  of  unsightly 
structures. 

The  student  body  itself  has  increased  in  numbers  and  is 
more  satisfactorily  prepared,  and  the  standard  of  requirements 
for  entrance  into  college  work  and  for  the  attainment  of 
degrees  has  been  materially  raised.  A  spirit  of  wholesome 
growth  and  advancement  is  felt  throughout  the  entire  body- 
corporate  of  the  institution. 


"Influenced  by  a  heartfelt  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of 
science  in  general  and  the  prosperity  of  the  college  of  William 
and  Mary  in  particular,  I  accept  the  office  of  Chancellor  in  the 
same."— Geo.  Washington. 

"It  is  true  that  the  habit  of  speaking  the  modern  languages 
cannot  be  so  well  acquired  in  America,  but  every  other  article 
can  be  as  well  acquired  at  William  and  Mary  College  as  at  any 
place  in  Europe." — Thomas  Jefferson,  1785. 
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Degree  of  ffiacbelor  of  Hrte- 

^^^  HE   bachelor   of   arts    degree   is   the   most   distinctive 
■  J      honor  conferred  by  the  college,  since  it  is  the  old 

^^i^  degree  won  and  worn  in  the  past  by  such  men  as 
George  Tucker,  early  professor  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  J.  C.  Cabell  and  I.  A.  Coles,  close  friends  and  co- 
workers with  Jefferson,  L.  W.  Tazewell,  Governor  of  Virginia 
and  U.  S.  Senator.  The  degree  is  as  nearly  pure  elective  as 
can  with  reason  be  allowed.  It  is  based  upon  the  credit  system; 
each  lecture  hour  of  a  course  counting  one  credit  to  a  term  of 
half  a  session.  One  hundred  and  twenty  of  such  credits  must  be 
made  and  they  may  be  selected  at  will  from  the  courses  offered, 
but  sixty  of  the  credits  must  come  from  the  different  depart- 
ments as  follows:  Latin,  12;  English,  14;  History,  6;  Greek, 
Modern  Languages,  or  both,  12;  Logic  and  Ethics,  4;  Psy- 
chology, 6 ;  Mathematics,  6 ;  Economics,  2 ;  Political  Science,  3 ; 
Chemistry  and  Physics,  10;  Biology,  5.  At  least  fifteen  credits 
must  be  taken  in  one  department  which  shall  be  the  student's 
major  subject,  and  in  this  department  he  is  required  to  pre- 
pare a  graduating  essay.  The  degree  is  broad  and  liberal  in  its 
general  scope  and  yet  admits  of  considerable  specialization 
when  desired. 
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2>egree  of  Bacbelor  of  Science* 

CHIS  degree,  the  newest  that  has  been  introduced  in  the 
college,  is  similar  in  general  nature  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  requires  the  same  number  of  credits. 
The  number  of  credits  required  to  be  taken  from 
Mathematics,  Modern  Languages  and  the  Sciences,  is,  however, 
greater;  while  the  number  to  be  taken  from  the  humanities  is 
correspondingly  less.  The  excellent  new  Science  Hall,  the  home 
of  the  departments  of  Biology,  Chemistry  and  Physics,  with 
the  unusually  complete  equipment  that  it  contains,  makes  it 
possible  for  the  science  courses  to  stand  almost  unrivaled  by 
any  in  the  State.  The  excellent  work  done  in  these  departments, 
combined  with  the  success  of  the  work  done  in  drawing  and 
manual  arts,  is  making  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  more  and 
more  popular  with  our  students. 


2>eoree  of  flDaster  of  arte* 

<y|^HE  Master's  degree  at  William  and  Mary  is  based  upon 
**r    the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  requires  twenty-five  ad- 
ditional points  and  a  satisfactory  Master's  thesis. 
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Won-IResi&ent  Work, 

^Ife^  HE  College  of  William  and  Mary  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
■  *  j  institution  in  the  State  that  makes  it  possible  for  its 
^^^  students  to  do  some  of  their  work  away  from  the  col- 
lege. Work  in  absentia,  when  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
faculty,  with  special  examinations,  is  accepted  to  the  extent  of 
thirty  credits,  provided  that  the  student  must  already  have 
credit  not  less  than  thirty  points.  Work  done  at  other  repu- 
table colleges  will  be  accepted,  but  before  a  degree  is  granted, 
at  least  thirty  of  the  credits  must  be  obtained  in  residence  at 
William  and  Mary.  This  makes  it  possible  for  our  students 
to  continue  their  work  toward  collegiate  degrees  while  engaged 
in  teaching. 


"The  great  principles  on  which  the  rights  of  man  depend, 
which  inspired  the  statesmen  of  Virginia  of  the  period  of  the 
Revolution,  are  the  fruits  of  her  teaching." — Sen.  Geo.  F.  Hoar. 
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Gbe  College  tbat  drains  flDen  as  Geacbers* 

V|^  ILLIAM  and  Mary  enjoys  the  unique  distinction 
W  I  J  of  being  the  only  institution  in  America  especially 
V4x  organized  and  supported  for  the  training  of  male 
teachers.  Its  courses  are  adjusted  to  the  particular 
needs  of  men,  and  aim  particularly  to  fit  them  for  the  positions 
of  supervision  and  organization  to  which  they  naturally  will 
be  called.  In  America,  all  the  normal  schools  and  colleges  are 
co-educational  or  for  women  only,  except  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary.  This  one  institution  is  educating  for  the  work  of 
teaching  more  men  than  any  other  institution  in  the  South  and 
more  than  all  the  state  universities  of  the  South  combined. 

In  sections  of  our  country  which  are  otherwise  the  most 
advanced  in  education,  the  large  majority  of  boys  never  come 
under  the  instruction  of  a  man;  yet  one  of  the  most  profound 
responsibilities  of  the  public  schools  is  to  impart  virility  of 
character  to  the  boys  who  are  to  become  the  men  of  the  land. 
That,  no  woman  can  do ;  it  is  a  man's  work.  It  is  unquestioned 
that  primary  teaching  should  be  almost  exclusively  done  by 
women  and  that  in  nearly  every  department  of  instruction 
women  may  be  as  efficient  as  men;  yet  in  our  schools  there  is 
the  urgent  need  for  men  also,  lest  our  school  system  become 
feminized.  It  is  in  the  schools  that  the  nation  of  the  future 
is  building. 

It  is  this  great  need  for  men  teachers  that  William  and 
Mary  is  seeking  to  meet  by  offering  such  courses  to  men  as  will 
inculcate  high  academic  ideals,  professional  skill,  and  afford 
the  insight  and  fitness  needed  to  meet  the  most  pressing  require- 
ments of  the  school  system  of  the  State.  William  and  Mary  is  not 
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a  normal  school,  but  a  teachers'  college;  every  teacher's  course 
includes  two  years  of  collegiate  work  which  is  credited  upon 
the  regular  collegiate  degrees;  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
a  large  majority  of  those  securing  the  teacher's  diploma  eventu- 
ally secure  one  of  the  academic  degrees. 

These  academic  graduates  are  always  in  demand,  beyond 
the  state  as  well  as  in  it,  for  educational  work  of  the  highest 
responsibility,  influence  and  compensation. 

Safely  may  it  be  said  that  no  man  who  completes  a  pro- 
fessional course  at  this  college  ever  lacks  for  a  good  position. 
The  college  maintains  a  bureau  for  introducing  its  alumni  and 
students  to  the  notice  of  superintendents  and  boards  in  search  of 
teachers.  This  bureau  has  never  been  able  to  fill  more  than  a 
small  percentage  of  the  calls  which  it  receives  for  trained 
teachers.  A  diploma  from  William  and  Mary  is  a  practical  guar- 
antee for  permanent  and  profitable  employment. 


"Here  in  William  and  Mary  I  first  entered  upon  professional 
life  and  felt  first  the  thrill  of  freedom  and  of  achievement." — 
Prof.  Edwin  S.  Joynes. 
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Specialises  Courses  for  Geacbers* 

ECOGNIZING  the  responsibility  resting  upon  it  as 
the  source  from  which  should  naturally  flow  a  con- 
tinuing stream  of  those  who  shall  become  the  moulders 
of  educational  sentiment  and  policy,  of  those  who  shall 
establish  and  maintain  the  standards  of  education  for  the  Com- 
monwealth for  the  coming  generations,  William  and  Mary  offers 
three  special  professional  courses,  which  have  been  arranged 
with  a  view  to  including: 

(a)  A  good  secondary  education  in  which  thoroughness  and 
breadth  in  essentials  is  sought  rather  than  a  wider  superficial 
study ; 

(b)  A  sufficient  specialization,  during  two  years  of  colle- 
giate instruction,  to  prepare  for  teaching  a  limited  portion  of 
the  secondary  curriculum  with  a  high  grade  of  excellence; 

(c)  A  sufficient  knowledge  and  observation  of  those  subjects 
and  methods  which  characterize  the  "new  education"  to  make 
these  available  for  future  use  and  to  bring  the  student  into  sym- 
pathy with  all  that  is  in  them  of  recognized  permanent  worth; 

(d)  A  thorough  course  of  professional  training  and  stud}'' 
including  as  much  of  methods,  observation  and  practice  as  is 
required  in  almost  any  American  normal  school,  but  laying 
special  stress  upon  the  psychological,  social  and  economic  found- 
ations and  those  larger  views  of  educational  fact  and  theory 
with  which  educational  administration  is  particularly  concerned 
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Each  of  these  courses  requires  two  years  of  introductory  and 
two  years  of  collegiate  study,  with  professional  training  con- 
tinuing throughout. 

The  Teachers'  Language  and  History  Course,  in  addition  to 
the  above-mentioned  general  academic  and  professional  training, 
prepares  its  graduates  to  teach  high  school  English,  Latin,  His- 
tory, and  Mathematics  or  Modern  Languages. 

The  Teachers'  Science  Course  prepares  to  teach  high  school 
Sciences,  Biology,  Physics  or  Chemistry,  with  Mathematics  or 
a  Modern  Language. 

The  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Course  gives  special  atten- 
tion to  fitting  men  for  the  teaching  of  Agriculture,  Manual  Arts, 
Chemistry,  etc. 

Each  of  these  courses  includes  systematic  work  in  drawing, 
singing,  manual  training,  nature  study,  and  two  and  a  half  years 
of  observation  and  practice  at  the  model  school. 

Special  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  normal  classes  in 
high  schools  may  be  made  by  electing  certain  additional  courses 
from  those  offered  in  the  department  of  education.  These  in- 
clude, required  and  elective,  the  following,  which  are  being 
actually  given  this  year : 

Psychology.  General  psychology  with  related  experiments 
and  observations  of  educational  application  at  model  school 
throughout  the  course,  one  year.  Genetic  psychology,  one-half 
year.     Child  Study,  theoretical  and  practical,  one-half  year. 

Education.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching,  with 
closely  related  model  school  observations  and  reports,  one  year. 
Practice  Teaching,  under  Critic  Teacher,  one-half  year.    School 
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systems,  especially  that  of  Virginia,  one-half  year.  School 
Management,  pedagogical,  psychological  and  practical,  one-half 
year.  School  Supervision,  especially  for  principals  and  super- 
intendents, one-half  year.  Moral  Education,  the  chief  educa- 
tional aim  as  worked  out  in  every  school  activity,  one-half  year. 
Philosophy  of  Education,  psychological,  biological  and  sociologi- 
cal, one-half  year.  History  of  Education,  ancient,  mediaeval 
and  modern,  one  year. 

Other  courses  will  be  given  as  soon  as  the  demand  seems  to 
justify  it,  including  special  methods,  high  school  problems,  etc. 

At  the  Observation  and  Practice  School,  the  student  has  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  best  modern  methods  of  teaching  exempli- 
fied by  competent  teachers.  These  exercises  are  arranged  to 
illustrate  the  various  steps  of  his  study  in  pedagogy  and  psy- 
chology. Systematic  reports  of  these  observations  are  made  by 
the  student,  discussed  in  class  and  criticized  by  the  instructor 
or  critic  teacher. 

This  school  will  soon  be  enlarged  and  completed  by  consoli- 
dation with  the  city  school,  so  as  to  include  under  one  organiza- 
tion all  grades  from  the  kindergarten  through  a  high  school  of 
the  first  class.  It  is  expected  to  have  at  an  early  date  a  splendid 
building  which,  for  a  school  of  the  size,  will  be  second  to  none 
in  the  South  in  plan  and  architecural  excellence.  It  is  hoped 
to  make  this  school  truly  a  model  for  the  State  and  the  whole 
South. 
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Xife  on  tbe  Campus. 

/dBBB^HE  college  life  at  William  and  Mary  is  full  of  varied 
m     1  student  activities.     In  an  intellectual  way,  there  are 

^^y  the  Literary  Societies,  the  Literary  Magazine,  the 
College  Annual,  the  various  intercollegiate  contests 
in  oratory  and  debate,  and  the  dramatic  society  of  "The  Eliz- 
abethans," which  presents  classic  plays  during  the  session  and 
a  Shakesperian  play  at  the  commencement.  The  religious  inter- 
ests are  represented  by  the  various  church  societies,  and  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  its  Bible  Classes. 

The  social  life  of  the  college  is  aided  by  the  many  social  and 
fraternal  organizations  among  the  students  and  by  the  charming 
life  of  the  town  of  Williamsburg,  a  life  filled  with  historic 
flavor  and  gracious  associations. 

Nor  is  the  athletic  and  physical  life  neglected.  For  many 
sessions  now,  the  college  has  been  represented  by  creditable  foot- 
ball and  baseball  teams;  the  basketball  five  was  one  of  the  first 
in  the  State  among  the  colleges ;  tennis  is  popular  and  the  track 
and  gymnastic  teams  are  under  the  care  of  a  competent  trainer. 
In  fine,  it  is  the  student's  own  fault  if  he  fails  to  interest  and 
develop  himself  outside  the  class-room. 
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Some  practical  flDatters, 

*^8fo*J  HE  endowment  of  the  college  in  old  days  was  large, 
M  **  j  but  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  1865,  there  was  only 
^brni^  about  $20,000.  left.  Since  then  it  has  been  raised  to 
$154,000.,  yielding  an  interest  of  about  $7,000. 
Annually  the  college  receives  from  the  State  of  Virginia  the  sum 
of  $40,000.,  on  condition  of  its  keeping  up  in  connection  with 
the  regular  Collegiate  Course,  a  Department  of  Normal  Instruc- 
tion and  Training.  The  resources  of  the  college  have  been  added 
to  in  recent  years  also  by  the  erection  of  new  buildings. 

In  equipment,  the  college  is  progressive  and  modern;  and  the 
dormitories  are  made  comfortable  by  steam  heat,  electric  lights, 
artesian  well  water  and  a  sewer  system. 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  college  in  the  following  subjects: 
American  and  European  History,  Political  Economy,  Civil 
Government,  English  Language  and  Literature,  Latin,  Greek, 
Mathematics,  German,  French,  Education,  Philosophy,  Psy- 
chology, Chemistry,  Physiology,  Zoology,  Histology,  Agriculture, 
Botany,  Bacteriology,  Physics,  Drawing  and  Manual  Arts. 


"No  other  college  in  the  country  can  occupy  the  same  posi- 
tion."— Senator  Geo.  F.  Hoar,  in  a  speech  on  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary. 


Before  the  Fire  of  1859. 


As  Rebuilt  in  1839 


To-day. 
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Scholarships  an&  Expenses* 

*^^*~S  HERE  are  a  large  number  of  State  Scholarships  which 
■  ^  j  are  awarded  by  the  county  superintendents,  whereby 
^^^^  upon  pledging  himself  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  Vir- 
ginia for  two  years  the  student  may  receive  his  tuition 
free.  These  scholarships  also  carry  with  them  a  reduced  rate  of 
board  at  the  college  boarding  house. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  several  scholarships  granted 
to  high  schools  that  have  furnished  students  to  the  college  in  the 
past,  and  there  are  several  scholarships  in  the  college  which  may 
be  won  by  excellence  in  work. 

The  expenses  of  the  college  are  unusually  light,  since  the 
college  fees  are  small  and  living  in  Williamsburg  is  remarkably 
cheap.  The  life  of  the  college,  though  full  of  activities  in  which, 
if  he  wishes,  the  student  may  take  part,  is  yet  free  from  the  ex- 
pensive habits  current  at  so  many  of  our  colleges.  This  reduc- 
tion of  expenses  to  the  normal  students  of  William  and  Mary 
is  made  possible  by  the  desire  of  the  Commonwealth  to  develop 
a  body  of  men  trained  for  and  interested  in  its  greatest  respon- 
sibility— the  education  of  its  children.  Hence  the  special  con- 
ditions that  make  it  possible  for  the  college  to  offer  courses  of 
a  high  grade  of  excellence  at  a  minimum  cost. 


"Institutions  of  learning  are,  after  all,  nobler  monuments  to 
great  men  and  great  events  than  are  obelisks  or  statues  of 
marble." — Herbert  B.  Adams. 
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a  final  Wor&* 

HIS  little  book  does  not  attempt  to  give  detailed  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  College  of  William  and  Mary. 
ft  only  strives  to  interest  in  telling  a  few  things  of  importance 
about  the  college.  If  you  are  considering  the  choice  of  a  college, 
there  is  no  college  in  America  that  has  more  right  to  expect  your 
attention  than  William  and  Mary. 

Full  information  of  the  college  may  be  secured  from  the 
Annual  Catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  secured  by  writing  to 
Mr.  Herbert  L.  Bridges,  Registrar  of  the  College.  Your  cor- 
respondence is  invited  on  matters  of  a  more  particular  nature. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY, 

Lyon  G.  Tyler,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Williamsburg,  Virginia. 


